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her whoever won it, and refusing to be drawn from her neutral-
ity into the old league with France. She shed bitter tears over
the death of three of her uncles and was pathetically grateful for
the tender letters of Elizabeth. All the same, the war was a tragic
hiatus in the progress towards a common understanding and
lasting friendship. For one reason, the House of Guise had re-
newed its hostility to Elizabeth, and was doing its best to con-
vince Mary that her cousin was playing her false. Graver still,
time and its events had complicated the Issues between them.

In the spring of 15 62, when both Queens had been intent on
meeting one another, English people had not been bothering
their heads overmuch about the succession to the throne. But
their apathy vanished in October of that year when they were
sharply reminded ofe the blind Fury with the abhorred shears'.
Elizabeth had fallen dangerously ill of smallpox. The disease
had vexed the country for two or three years and been particu-
larly rife among ladies of rank. The Countess of Bedford and
many others had died of it. Elizabeth had felt unwell, taken a
bath to revive herself, and with an active person's Impatience of
ailments ventured out and caught a chill. She went down with
a violent fever. For a time the eruption would not appear, and
on the day of the crisis she was unconscious for a few hours.
Death, as she said, possessed every joint of her; the Court
mourned her as dying. The previous midnight Cecil had been
hastily summoned from London to Hampton Court, and there
the Council, faced as they imagined with Elizabeth's impending
death, anxiously discussed who should succeed her. All that
emerged was a conflict of opinion. Some were for Lady Cather-
ine Grey, some for the Earl of Huntingdon, apparently none -
or none openly - for Mary Queen of Scots.

As Elizabeth regained consciousness, her thoughts, accord-
ing to a probable story, were on England and Dudley. In her
confused, uncritical state of mind her instinctive desire was to
commit her beloved and all-too-unfortunate country to the care
of the one man in whom she had perfect trust. She begged the
Council to make Dudley Protector of England, giving him a
title and an income of twenty thousand pounds. She loved and